S—THE FEVER STILL CONFINED 
OLD INFECTED DISTRICT—NO 
DASES AT NEW-ORLEANS. 


ase to its old haunts in the infected districts, 

‘when’ sll the material for the disease to 

on in those particular streets is consumed, 
sllow fever will come to an end. 

official report of the Howard Asso- 

ation was issued this morning, and shows the 

imber of sick persons to be 73; nurses on 

y, G5; sick whites, 56; sick blacks, 17; 

intendent Edmonson, of the Nurse. De- 

_concludes his report as fol- 

» “At. 4 o'clock on the. evening 

) the 13th ult my report showed 

ib Wwe had in our charge 56 patients, sick of. 

all d Since that time. we have had 11 

from yellow fever, and have had 5 

> e vents, leaving 40 patients embraced in 

| my last report still in our charge.” Up to6 

« this evening 15 applications for nurses 

» had been filed, all of which were promptly 

| sent. Many of these nurses are sent to friends 

| who are able and will pay for them, thus 

ena the Howards to employ more 

is to attend the indigent _ sick. 

ee 
sowards ‘or the ° 

prescribe levlalen to the indigent sick, none 

)peing issued to those known to be 

) Sble to purchase them. This is one of 

the evidences of the systematic workings of 

} Howard Association to make the small 

) in hand accomplish the 

, and, if possible, avoid 

ing upon the outside world 

The Howards do not confine 

limits of the city, and they 

élready a number of nurses on duty in 

}suburbs. Their attentions are not confined 

helpless by the absence of friends and 

aE eS Ss 

} g new cases e How- 

ards are two children of Dr..George H. 

‘Moore, on the Hernando road, a short 

’ flistance from the city; also, R. E. Webb, « 

in the Pront-treet house of W. dH. 

Co. Mr. Webb has been nursing his 

or some time, but was finally stricken 

He has good nurses and medical at- 


™ Aug. 3.—There has not been 
ren 8 ee vaio so far.as known devel- 
Mi. since Wednesday, all those reported being 

| @nterior date, so the victory of sani- 
) measures is assured. course, 

| may be an outbreak in a new 
iborhood to revive the alarm; but unless 
-extraordin pa thar a a 
y now that there be anything like an 
C : fever this sea- 
and perseverance 
placed this city 

fon an entirely different footing from last 
tr, and if continued Leg ooh bnag Cahn ge in 
complete eradication of the disease. No 
has been spared; day and night the work 
oe forward, and now the good result is 


, Aug. 4.—The Daily News's dispatch 

Lisbon reports that the: Gazette has issued 

stating that New-York and New-Jersey 

| mre considered to be infected with yellow 

» fever. In regard to other Atlantic ports action 
_ 4s suspended. 
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7 THIRTY VESSELS DETAINED. 
, \A Tres reporter visited Dr. 5. 0. Van- 
} Berpoel, the Health Officer of this port, yester- 
Gay, and inquired regarding the condition of 
- fit ‘patients now in the yellow fever hospital 
/-en Swinburn’s Islend. There are now, 
i. Vanderpoel said, six patients in the 
Quar Hospital Five are sick 
h the yellow fever, and the 
Suffering from.an attack of malarial fever. 
low fever patientsare Curtis N. Chap- 
Pevond mate, and Neill C. Bamstedt, 

f, onthe brig Saulsbury, from Havana; 

eer Wells, of the steamer Morro Castle ; 

ies Otto, steward of the steamer City of 
c and E. B. Esty, of the schooner 
sO, Ebbitt. William Kennedy, a cook 
ner Morro Castle, is the sufferer 
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END OF THB YACHT CRUISE. 


4 LIVELY RACE FROM NEW-BEDFORD TO OAK 
BLUFFS—THE SQUADRON SEPARATING. 
Oak Burrs, Mass., Aug. 3. shin, 

this port the Aflantio Yacht Club Squadron 

the programme for its Summer cruise; agd at « 
meeting of Captains held on board the flag- 
ship soon after arriving here yesterday, 


an end, and the squadron disbanded. Only 
seven of the ten. yachts that ran into 
New-Bedford on Friday made the run of 
yesterday, the Sadie and Orion leaving New. 
Bedford early yesterday morning for the west- 
ward, and the Winsome remaining at anchor 
with the intention of sponding several days at 
New-Bedford. From here the Agnes, Pirate, 
Vision, and Stella left at 6 o'clock this morning 
for Block Island. The Atalanta. will remain 
here for a few days before proceeding further 
east, and the Genia will liehere for a day or 
two, after which she will run leisurely to the 
westward. 

The.run of yesterday furnished the most ex- 
citing racing of the cruise. The day was per- 
fect, without.a suspicion of fog, and the breeze 
was all thateven the heavy boats could desire, 
and was fully appreciated by the yachtsmen 
who had, for so many days, been trimming their 
canvas for the. slightest breath of the light 
breezes that have prevailed, or peering into 
fog-banks. The honors of the day were won 
by the Pirate, which showed the whole fleet the 
way out of New-Bedford Harbor, across Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and to the entrance of Quick's Hole, 
when two of the schooners overhauled her, but 
from there she left the sloops further behind 
than ever, beating them handsomely into this 

rt. 
oe having been decided on Friday evening not 
to start until 10 o’clock Saturday beg heap» 
pre sapine? as See ont fired from the Agnes 
8:45. the interim between this and 
the second which was fired from the Win- 
some 15 minutes later, leave was taken of Com- 
modore Howes and the members of the hospit- 
able New-Bedford beg Club, pee the 
preparations were m ‘or quickest 
=e start. Before roa asses from the 

m , the Pirate’s 
anchor had ground, and she was off, 
80 ° the others.that all ex- 
™ the Athlagts and Daisy were off together. 
e was only a minute late, but the Ata- 
lanta had some trouble in’ potting a start, so 
light was the breeze. What there was came from 
the south-west, and the tide had turned ebb. Gun 
after gun was fired in rapid sugcession from 
the club-house, from the yachts at anchor in 
ben # harbor, and from Seana just ryt at it, 
until a c t have imagined that a 
Sombactaeee 00 e town was taking place. 
The run ont of the harbor, after round- 
ing the harbor light on Palmer’s Island, was a 
eatiy treahentar waakigiries ob eopaatenny, foc 
en g an or 
fine foto and. skillful peabaementel As the 
boats rounded the light and stood out over to- 
ward Fort Phoenix, on the they 
in the following order: Pirate, 
Genia,- Daisy, Stella, Agnes, Vision, and Ata- 
lanta. But in running down the Bay 
the Stella passed the Daisy, and was making 
close work with the Genia, and by the time the 
open water of Buzzard’s Bay was reached and 
the me the full age ve the ewig ene 
began ra to overha’ leading 
and log the Imalny, Goals, nnd Stelle, aot: 
tled down to the work of picking up with the 
Pirate.. Half way across the bay, the Stella 
passed the Genia after a sharp luffing match, 
and also devoted her attention to the biack 
sloop that was showing. such 4 clean pair 
of heels ahead of her, By this 
time the breeze was fresh enough to 
the yachts dashed thntughe the. white. 
ts ™m w 
capped seas, tossing clouds of spray high above 
their weather bows. The Genia and car- 
ried club and jib topsails, but_ the others were 
under only, until they ran into 
Quick’s Hole, between Nashwena _ Pasque 


Island....Just.at the entrance to 
th caugh her 
cloud of foam, dashed past her to 


were 


% the Pirate, and, 
a 


was through and squared away before the wind 
_for the run up Vineyard Sound, she ran up her 
balloon jib- and, booming it out to wind- 
ward, went like a race-horse. From this 
on the race, so far as the sloops were concerned, 
was her’s beyond a question. By the time the 
waters of the ps were gained, and all had 
squared away, the order of ssiling was seen to 
be as follows: Atalanta, Agnes, te, Stella, 
Genia, Vision, and Daisy. All were sailing on 
the starboard tack, the schooners wing and 
wing, with main-to| 

carried 


The wor gaff 
ong the Genia and Dai- 
sped 


amid a great number of 
coasters hound west, past the wooded shores of 
Naushon, by the entrance to Wood’s Hole, and 
past the bhthouse on Falmouth Heights, 
Midas’ Gronnd, whirling by. the: Light hounes 

und, W y the t-houses 
‘west and of the passage, and 


the 
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Commodore Fish declared. the cruise at 


THE CAVALR¥ DESTROYING HOSTILE POSTS 
(DER OF CETYWAYO’S BROTHER 

\ THE ZULU KING’s RETREAT. —— 
Lowpox, Aug. 3.—A dispatch from Cape 
Town, dated July 15, via Madeira, says Gen. 
Orealock’s cavalry have burned Ondini and 
Mugwende, on the eastern line of the British 


advance. Dabulmanzi, Cetywayo’s brother, 
and several other important chiefs have sur 
rendered to Lord Chelmsford. ‘ 
The movement of troops retiring from the 
neighborhood of Ulundi was expected to be re- 
tarded by the heavy rains and increasing trans- 
portation difficulties which would prevent any 
re-advance this season, even if sucha movement, 
was : : 
The sat Bande bet ten’ sessed 


prevent raids by the Zulus in 
of the Intombi and Ri 


Ministers 
sembly of Cape Colony that they 
present an in time for 
to the recommendations of the'home Govern- 
ment in favor of confederation, but that they 
would take steps to carry them out as soon as 
peace is restored. The action of the Cape Gov- 
ernment is generally 

Lonpon, Ang. 4. Garnet Wolseley’s dis- 
patch to the War Office is as follows: ‘‘I pro- 
pose to form a brigade of artillery and en- 
gineers and a squadron of. cavalry for 
the ‘Transvaal. am reducing expendi- 
tures, I have given ission to Lord Chelms- 
ford to return to En a. Iam disbanding 
some of the expensive cavalry. Cety- 
wayo is said to be in the me Forest.” 

The Standard’s dispatch from Kwam 
‘dated July 11, states that the Colonial 
Corps has been ordered to be disbanded. 


sider the 
effect 


valry 


UNVEILING THIERS’S STATUE. 
A DBMONSTRATION AT NANO Y-—SPEECHES 
BY MM. DE MARCERE AND SIMON, 

Nanoy, Ang. 3.—An enormous crowd 
was present to-Jay at the unveiling of the 
statue of ex-President Thiers. M. De Marcére, 
Minister of the Interior, declared, in his speech 
on the occasion, that the Government was re- 
solved to remain trne to the noble ideas of M. 
Thiers, namely, a conservative Republic, guard- 
the national traditions and just influence of 
ce in Europe and in the whole world. M. 


‘Jules Simon dwelt upon the firmness of M. 


jers in resisting even own party 
when his  liberal-conservative convictions 
were touched. M: Simon concluded by 
saying, “‘ France is saved. She possesses for- 
ever a republican government, and liberty to 
think, teach, and te. She has issued from a 
combat. It is necessary for her either to van- 
uish her enemies, or to reassure them. The 
definitive form of the revolution of 1870 isa 
Republic, such as. M, 
Martel, President of the 
Senate, also spoke. The of M. Simon is 
interesting as g his resistance to M. 
Jules Ferry’s educational policy, by pointing to 
the example of M. Thiers, M. Simon has been 
accused by the Gambettists of intending to 
make a bid for the Premiership at the. Nancy 
demo on. 


CURRENT FOREIGN TOPICS. 


————— 
Loxpon, Aug. 3.—A Reuter dispatch 
from Constantinople reports that contracts for 
the supply of coals to the British iron-clads 
now in Besikta Bay, mention Mediterranean 
ports, Constantinople, Gallipoli, and ports in 
the Sea of Marmora as possible places of de- 
livery. 
The correspondent of the Observer at Vienna 
announces that the Archduchess Christine and 
her mother have left for Biarritz, where, it is 
believed, they will be visited by the King of 
Spain. ' 
The Observer, in its financial “article, an- 
nounces that in France -the shares in the Les-; 
seps Patiama Canal scheme are at 2 francs dis- 
count, and remarks that there is not likely to 
be any demand for them in England. 
It was reported in this city yesterday that 
George Wall & Co., a large firm in the East 

with lia- 

Eat ale ome et 
difficulties are said to be. mainly in connection 
with lossés on coffee in jon. 


Pp, Aug. 3.—Gen. J. Meredith, United 
States Charge d'Adaires at Athens, has. ar- 
rived here, pana, ec letters of recall. 
Mints ype Sige ted. 6,050 ede 

ter 0 4 vo n 
the election for member ot bx Reichstag, ond 
Trae Progressist, > on err 
Kapel, (Soca Democrat,) 1,648. 

< oo 10d 3.—The evacuation of Bulgaria 


t Russia does not intend to com- 
plete the subjection of the Tekkes. It is neces- 


, in view of the English success in Afghan- 
int border, in 
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T0-DAY’S ELECTION IN KENTUCKY. 

-EBEL RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIO 

CANDIDATES, ; 

, Crrommat1, Aug, 3.—The campaign in 
Kentucky has closed, and the election will take 
place to-morrow. There is. every prospect of 
an unusually large Republican vote. ._The Re- 
publicans have made an active and aggressive 
campaign, and their candidates are men of 
ability, whom the Democrats have not 
eared to. meet in public debate, Dr. 
Luke P. Blackburn, their nominee for 
Governor, excused himself in a private note to 
the Hon, Walter Evans, the Republican candi- 
date, who had suggested a joint meeting, on the 
ground@that he was suffering from a sore throat. 
Blackburn’s candidacy began asa joke, but he 


took it in earnest, and went to work in the back 
counties with such good effect: that when the 
convention came.his more gifted rivals were 
obliged to stand back. 

An essential qualification for a candidate on 
the Democratic ticket in Kentucky is a rebel 
record. Every man on the present ticket, so 
far as known, was either in the rebel army or 


effort to infect the Federal armies and leadi 
cities of the North with yellow fever and small- 
pox, He gave much time and attention to this 
wild scheme, and actually had clothing; which 
bad been carefully infected in Bermuda, taken 
into Canada, andfrom there distributed through 
ted States. His friends are afraid and 
ashamed to defend his record,‘and will not let 
him speak through fear that he would say too 
much, He has not been permitted to'open his 
mouth ; during the campaign. nator Beck 
and Congressman Blackburn have done active 
service for the cause, but. the feel- 
ing ‘among the Demoorats is not good, 
and the Republicans confidently look for heavy 
oo Tilden’s majority in the State was 62,- 
The Republicans expect to reduce this 
25,000. Voting in Kentucky is by 


majority to 
cn tiee atee method, and in many localities 
and busi- 


Republicans find it desirable for 
néss reasons not to go to the polls. 

At the’ election to-morrow the State officers, 
half of the Senate, and a new House of Repre- 
sentatives will be elected. The question of call- 


ing a Constitutional. Convention will also 
be decided. : 


CHARLES FOSTERS CAMPAIGN. 
——»———— 
HARD WORK BY THE OHIO GUBERNATORIAL 
CANDIDATE-—EVERY PROSPECT OF SUCCESS. 
CoLumsBus, Aug. 3.—The predictions that 
were made by the party manager at the open- 
ing of the campaign in this State, in regard to 
the Hon. Charles Foster's capacity as a 
stump speaker, are being fulfilled as. fast 
as the’ days roll by.. He is speaking 
consantly, and has already visited, in many in- 
stances, places whish no other Gubernatorial 
candidate has ever been in. In conversation 
with him this evening in the Neil. House, 
he detailed. the work of the past 48 
hours, showing more endurance and greater 
exertion perhaps than almost any. other public 
man can boast. The work referred to was as 
follows, and furnishes a fair sample of his cam- 
paigning: ‘‘I made a speech ' in this city 
on. Friday ; took a train in the afternoon for 
Lancaster, more than 50 miles distant; made 
five ten-minute speeches on the way ; spoke at 
Lancaster for an hour between 2 and 3, 
P. M; took the. train. for Ports- 
mouth, on the Ohio River; spoke 
there in the evening, and immediately started 
over the country by carriage for West Union, the 
seat of Adams County, a distance of 47 miles. 
This journey occupied all night, and we arrived 
at. West Union about 5 o’clock in the morning. 
The roads were very rough, being among the 
most hilly ia the State. hen I made the en- 
gagement I understood it was only a little 
more than 20 miles.. I made a speech during 
the forenoon to an audience of 3,000 people 
who seemed anxious to hear the issues of the 
saat a at amen After this. speech, I rode 
across country. for some distance to Man- 
on the’ Ohio River, where I took 
Cincinnati. the 
five. hours’ 
which I. very much appreciated. 
I started from Cincinnati this morning and ar- 
rived here at 1 P. M. to-day.” In answer tos 
ques’ Mr. Foster said that the indications 
are decidedly favorable to Republican success. 
He cannot understand how anything but 
victory can be the result if a reasonable effort 
on the is made. 





accomplished for years, although the Demo- 
cratic majority has been gradually cut down. 
Everywhere large audiences tarn out and much 
interest is manifested. Mr, will speak 
to-morrow at ware. 


THE DOINGS OF CRIMINALS. 


~——o——— 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY IN MASSACHUSETTS—A 
DESPERATE FIGHT IN TEXAS. 

Norrs Apams, Mass, Aug. 3.—A daring high- 
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2] CHARLES FRANGIS ADAMS] 


| 4 GREAT AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


MAN BORN TO LEAD—FIGHTING FOR THE 
RIGHTS OF COLORED MEN—ORGANIZING 
THE FREE-SOIL . MOVEMENT—A CONFI- 
DENTIAL LETTER FROM MARTIN VAN 

' BUREN—THE WAR FOR FREEDOM—LIN- 
COLN, SEWARD, AND ADAMS — SEVEN 
YEARS IN ENGLAND—THE- MAN WHO 
NEVER SOUGHT AN OFFICE. 


L 
AT HOME IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Quinor, Mass., July, 1879.—On a broad, 
cool highway, half city street, half country 
road, in the prim, ancient, and cultured Town 
of Quincy, in Massachusetts, there stands a 
commodionus family mansion, remarkable for, 
its severe simplicity, the obvious solidity of 
its construction, and the great beauty of the 
old:trees by which it is surrounded. To the 
left of this house, and only separated from it 
by @ well-kept gravel walk and tall hedges of / 
carefully-clipped. box-wood, there appears a 
second structure, which, at first sight, is a puz- 
ale to the casual visitor. It is built of dark, 
gray stone. Massive wails support the semi- 
Gothic .roof. No wood-work is visible any- 
where. The whole structure is af first sug- 
gestive of the time when Luther defied the 
devil in the stone chamber of the Wartburg. 
A nearer view gives a different impression of 
it. The bright sunshine which breaks through 
the overhanging trees, and lights. up its lofty 
windows at the same time, dispels all thoughts 
of “the days that are gone.” Viewed in this 
new it, the building could never be mis- 
taken @ monkish retreat. Still, it. might 


chapel in some remote English parish, but as 
the visitor approaches nearer, this illusion is 
dispelled like the rest, and- upon entering a 
broad, oaken doorway, which, on Summer even- 
ings, seems to be always wide o pen, it.at once 
becomes evident that the building serves not 
as a shelter for some religious recluse, not as a 
place of worship. for a select congregation in 
the interior of England, but as the library of a 
deeply and widely read American gentleman. 
One long lofty apartment comprises the whole 
building. The walis of this room are lined in 
every direction with book-cases of some hard, 
heavy wood, loaded down with bound volumes 
and manuscripts which bear evidence of hay- 
ing- been collected in many lands. The list 
ef works on American history is particularly 
complete, and records of the United States 
Government appear more frequently than books 
of auy other class. An. immense oaken table 
oceupies the middle of the library, and extends 
nearly its entire length, bearing many maga- 
zines, pamphicts, and sheets of manuscript; 
while in the corners of the room are numerous 
maps, globes, and scientific instruments. 
Eatering the gray stone building which is 
thus furnished, the visitor, on almost any Sum- 
mer evening,’ will find seated at the great 
oaken table, surrounded by books, looking out 
upon a broad expanse of bright yet soft-green 
lawn, which is dotted here and there with clumps 
of mighty old trees, a strong, yet delicately- 


‘formed, keen-eyed, and evidently quick-witted 


gentleman, who gives but few evidences of the 
fact that. he has passed his seventieth year. 
He ‘is dressed with scrupulous neatness but 
great simplicity, is obviously a student, of 
retiring ‘disposition, and having a. deep- 
seated aversion to the rush and scramble 
of American’ political life, he gives to those 
who know him but slightiy still fewer 
evidences. of being a man. whose. name 
has for generations been woven into the 
history of the United States, who has well filled 
many places of distinction, and whose ancestors 
honored the highest position in the land. Such, 
however, is the case, for the gentleman whom I 
found seated as I have described, the master of 
the old’ mansion and the library at Quincy, is 
Charles Francis Adams, the son of John Quincy 


Adams and the grandson of John Adams, both 
of whom may be named among the most eml- 


nent Presidents of the United States. The 


ue structure in which he 


was erected especially 
nm of the 12,000 books be- 
queathed “by his father, one of the terms 
of the bequest being that they shouid be placed 
in a fire-proof building. 


IT. 
A CHILDHOOD IN FOREIGN: LANDS. 


In 1809, when: Charles Francis Adams 
was 2 years old, his father was appointed 
United States Minister to Russia, and took his 
infant son to St. Petersburg with him. While 
there, the boy, who at a remarkably early age 
developed what’ grew into almost a passion for 
study, was placed under the care of masters, 
who soon taught him to understand thoroughly 
and speak fluently the German, French, and 
Russian languages. All these being in addi- 
tion to his native tongue. This course, as Mr. 
Adams now believes, was not a wise one. It re- 
sulted, to a very great extent, in confusing his 
mind, and, as the event proved, led to no prac- 
tical good which might not have been obtained 
by other methods ; for, though he still possesses 
avery good knowledge of French, he was never 
able, in after life, to make any use of the Ger- 
man and Russian which he had learned, and he 
has now forgotten all that he ever knew of those 


After spending some years in St, 
his father was transferred to the Court of St. 
James,and he was removed from the care of 
his Russian masters and placed in a school of 
the highest reputation in « suburb of London. 


turned to America in his tenth year very little 





| DISTINGUISHED FRENCHMAN FEARED—a | 


rt | Here his course of study was necessarily com- |. 
pletely changed, and according to- his own ma- 
‘| ture judgment, frequently expressed, he re- | 
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WASHINGTON IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Of this period in his life Mr. Adams 
cherishes the most interesting recollections. 
Young, well-read, observing, sensitive, and im- 
pressible, everything he saw was novel to him, 
and therecan be no doubt that his sojourn in the 
capital and his association with the dignified 
but simple and unaffected statesmen of the 
time did much to mold his ideas of what be- 
comes a public servant. 

At the time in question Washington was very 


evenin Winter was anything but a social centre. 
and in Summer,during the recesses of Congress, 
the familiesof the President and other officers 
who were obliged to remain at their posts during 
the entire year being thrown upon their own re- 
sources for amusement, were often ata loss to 
know how to pass the time. Under such cir- 
cumstances,it can well be imagined that the an- 
nouncement of a.visit from Lafayette, the 
great Frenchman who had helped the American 
colonies to become a nation, created no little ex- 


easily be. lookud upon «as a newly-erected | citement in Washington society. Even the oc- 


cupants of the White House, which was then 
anything but the lordly mansion it has since 
become, anticipated the arrival of this dis- 
tinguished guest asan event for which many 
preparations would have to be made, and the 
servants of the household were almost at their 
wits’ ends to make brighter the old furniture 
and dull paint of the dwelling which the 
people of the United States then believed to be 
quite good enough for their chief magistrate. 

At last the great day arrived. All Washing- 
ton was out to see and welcome the guest of 
the nation, and when he alighted at the White 
House he was cheered by such a crowd as at 
that time had seldom been seen in the streets of 
the capital. 

In the evening there was a reception given by 
the President, and, as was the custom, every 
citizen of the United States, or other person of 
respectable appearance, was freely admitted 
and welcomed by President Adams himself, 
who, upon such occasions, is described as hav- 
ing been the most agreeable and entertaining 
of men. The Marquis of Lafayette was ex- 
ceedingly well. pleased with the reception and 
entertainment given him, and expressed par- 
ticular pleasure at the great progress which the 
young Republic had made since his early visit 
to it, Oharles Francis Adams and his brother 
he seemed to regard with particular favor, and 
in the evening; when he could do so without 
attracting marked attention, he found an op- 
portunity of privately saying as much to their 
mother; a lady of great, good sense and affabili- 
ty of manner. ‘‘ But, Madame,” said he, hesi- 
tating for a moment, ‘‘ but, e-—" % 

“ Well, Sir, well?’ she said reagsuringly, and 
he, still somewhat embarrassed, continued : 

“Well, Madame, the truth is, I admire your 
sons very much, but you remember that their 
grandfather was the President, and that their 
father is the President of the United States ?” 

“Yes, Sir. Yes, of course,” replied Mrs. 
Adams, greatly at a loss to know what the Mar- 
quis was coming to, and he, talking rapidly as 
if to get a load off his mind, went on: 

‘* Well, then, remembgring all this, remem- 
bering all the temptations of ambition to which 
they are not only liable but, indeed, subjected, I 
beg you to impress upoht “their minds that they 
must not expect té “succeed their father and 
grandfather unless they do so at the call of the 
people.” 

Mrs, Adams laughingly assured him that she 
would do as he desired, but it was evident 
that when he left the White House he still 
feared that the nation might in after years be 
endangered by the aspirations of the young 
Adamses. To this day Charles Francis Adams, 
the least ambitious of men and a sincere lover 
of his country, refers to the anxiety of the good 
Marquis as not at all a bad joke. 

As [have already stated, Washington during 
the time of John Quincy Adams was, as com- 
pated to the gay and beautiful city of to-day, an 
exceedingly primitive and uninviting place. 
Still, it was not free from those nice little social 
disturbances which even now frequently agi- 
tate what may be called the official society of 
the capital. When Mr. Adams, before his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, accepted the position of 
Secretary of State, he established himself in 
one of the most commodious residences he 
could find, fitted it up ina style suggested by 
| the good taste of his excellent wife, and at all 
times ‘warmly weleomed his friends and ac- 
quaintanees. He had not been long in the city, 
however, when he discovered that the Senators 
and Justices of the Supreme Court, who did not 
happen to be his intimate personal friends, 
never called upon him. At first he paid no at- 
| tention to the matter, but little by- little, froma 
casual word dropped here and there, he discov- 
ered that the Justices and Senators, holding that 
in all social matters they took precedence of 
Cabinet offiters, were highly indignant that he 

had not made the first formal 
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of Daniel Webster, completed his studies, and 
at the end of another year was admitted to the 
Bar. At aboot the same time, in his twenty: 
second year, he married the daughter » of Mr. 
Peter C. Brooks, s distinguished citizen of Bos- 
ton, and one of the largest capitalists in the 
country. ~ Because of this marriage,; and for 
other reasons, he did not engage actively in the 
practice of his profession, and he} has: never 
since done so. 

In’ the year which followed his admission tc 
the Bar his father from time to time suggested 
to him the propriety of seeking political pre- 
ferment, ‘but from the first he displayed the 
greatest. disinclination to follow the advice so 
conveyed, and for more than 10 years he lived 
@ life of the utmost retirement, devoting him- 
self entirely to study and to writing occasional 
articles for the North American Review, then a 
most influential periodical, and for other maga- 
zines and newspapers. It is worthy of nota 
that in s pamphlet prepared during this period, 
Mr. Adams discussed with. great - care 
the question of whether or not the President 
had constitutional power to remove Federal of- 
fice-holders without the consent of the Senate. 
Years afterward, when he was himself named 
prominently in connection with the Presidency, 
it will be remembered that the same question 
attracted, as it did then, a great deal.of public 
attention. He had no idea at that time. however, 
that he would ever hold a political position. In- 
deed, it is known that on more than one occa- 
sion he, in the most positive terms expressed a 
determination never to go into active politics. 
He could not carry out his wishes in this direc. 
tion. It was not ordained that the son of John 
Quincy Adams, the grandson of John Adams, 
a@ man in whose veins flowed the blood of old 
John Quincy, should take. no part in the Gov 
ernment of the Adierican RB epublic. 

In 1840, when he was 33 : years of age, a 
delegation of his fellow-townsm en called upon 
him, and, through. their spokesman, a gentie-; 
man of some consequence, tendered him a nom- 
ination to the State Legislature... His courteous 
but direct. and unequivocal reply was: 

“TI thank you, gentlemen, but I cannot con 
sent to be a candidate for any office.” 

. “You can be elected without trouble,” urged 
the members of the delegation. 

- “But still L- cannot consent,” replied Mr, 
Adams. 

“Your services are: needed in the Legisla- 
ture,” again urged the committeemen. 

“You can find men:much: more competent 
to fill the place than Iam,” was the reply, and 
the delegation retired in despair. 

When the ex-President heard of what his son 
had done he was very much annoyed, and as 
 guring his wife, as he had often done before, 
that Charles was cut out for a hermit, and if 
left to himself would spend his lite in a wilder 
ness, went to see him. ; 

““T hear you have refused a nomination for. 
the Legislature,” he said, at once making known. 
the business upon which he had come. 

* Yes,” simply replied his son, who attached 
no importance. to the matter. 

“Tam very, Very sorry that you have dous 
so,” continued his father. 

_ “Why, Sir? asked the young man. 
" **Because the Legislature is the stepping: . 
stone to political preferment ; because it is your 
duty as an American citizen always to serve 
your State or country when called upon to do so.” 

“Oh, well, if you regard the matter in that 
light,” replied Mr. Adams, in his own cool,, 
quiet way, and just alittle amused at the ear: 


néstness of his father, “I will promise to con- 
OM Wael tees ade Wee caie.” mplatuill 
“ You may not be asi * @0) 
his father. «But he was mistaken. ; 
The next Mr. Adams was again invited. 
Sesser Sie pesealen wihie fadsee, by ‘asecgiedl 
to er, 2e s 
the Whig nomination and was elected. r 


Vv. ; 

IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
Entering public life in this way, very, 
much against his own inclination, and to oblige 
his father more than with’ any desire. for per- 
sonal advancement, it might naturally have 
been expected that Mr. Adams would serve out 
his time in the Legislature as easily as possible, 
and st the end of it retire once more to his 
favorite pursuits. . But this was not the nature 
of the man. Having. once. undertaken a task.. 
-he was determined. to’ go through with it. All! 
the traditions of the Adamses prompted him to 
be « leader rather than a passive follower, and, 
true to those traditions, he soon todk a com- 
manding position in the State.Assembly, work-' 
‘ing quite‘as hard and patiently in the new and,‘ 


| to him, Untrodden field ‘of politics as’ he had! 
d | done in the more congenial walks of literature. ' 
‘|. During his term-in the lower house the" 


Party in Massachusetts began to divide 
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NEW-YORK, MONDAY, AUG. 4, 1879. 


AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 


HaVERLY’S LYCEUM THEATRE. —Mosrastar. 
KOSTER & BIAS HALL. —Pormar Conceess, -* 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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THE TIMES FOR THE SUMMER. 
I Persons leaving the City for the Summer 
can have Tue Trues mailed to their address 
for One Dollar per mouth. 
o7—————— 

The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, slightly cooler 
and partly cloudy weather, with local rains, 
south-west to north-west winds, and nearly sta- 
tionary barometer. 


Congress at its late session appropriated 
$9,600,000 for the purpose of “ improy- 
ing” the rivers and harbors of 36 States 
and 3 Territories of the Republic, including 
the District of Columbia. An examination 
of the items* of this great. sum to be ex- 
pended, printed on another‘page of THz 
Tres, will show how it was possible for so 
vast a job as this to slip through both houses 
of Congress . without exciting much  de- 
bate. The‘ job; for such it is, en- 
listed the ‘sympathies , and ~ support 
of nearly every member,j without refer- 
ence to polities or locality. ' Like the mile- 
age. and. back-pay “grabs,” it commended 
 iteelf to the selfish schemes of individual 
Congressmen. Mr. Henprick B. Wricut 
modestly. proposed that the Government 
lend a few millions to the poor, in small 
sums. He was laughed at, as he deserved. 
to be, for his unintelligent statesmanship 
and demagogism. The men who sup- 
ported the bill which authorizes the expen- 
diture of $9,500,000, chiefly in localities 
where it is practically wasted, agreed to 
divide this large amount of money- among 
their constituents for the sake of making 
sure of their own political position at home. 

AAT. 


The activity and importance of the polit- 
fea) canvass in Maine justify the long and 
eareful review of the situation in that State 
which we print to-day. The Greenbackers, 
elated by the success which they achieved 
so unexpectedly last year, are straining 
every nerve to make that success more com- 
plete than it then was. They will be satis- 
fied ‘with nothing short of entire control of 
the ‘State Government. GaRcELoy, a pal- 
try, shallow person, elected.as a Democrat 
by the yotes of Republican Senators, as a 
ghoice .of evils, has failed to satisfy the 
Greenbackers, although he has painfully 
** straddled” for their pleasure, Although 
resumption. has made obsolete much that 
served as {party capital in last year’s 
Greenback canvass, the party have a good 
ery in the depression of business, and espe- 
cially in the stagnation of the agricultural 
and fishing interests of the State. The 
. Demoerats, disappointed because GaRcELON 
insisted on again being a candidate, are 
somewhat less spirited than the Green- 
backers, and their close alliance with the 


F last-named party is the best evidence of 


rity. They are ready to ‘‘trade.” The Re- 
* publicans were never more united, hopeful, 
end enthusiastic. They have made a for- 
tunate nomination for Governor, pnd they 


are confident of victory. The chances are 


that the election will again be thrown into 
the Legislature, however, and that the Re- 
publicans will control the election. 
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in South Carolina only by | 
__ those who swear allegianee to the Demo-| | 


any wonder that a civilized Govern- 
ment, like that of Japan, is restive 
under treaty obligations which are cited 
to justify such arrogance as this? When 
Japan was classed among semi-barbarous 
nations, the ex-territorial clause in foreign | 


‘.] treaties gave the citizens of civilized na- 


tions, temporarily sojourning in Japan, the 
right to appeal to consular courts of their 
own Governments for trial, in civil and 
criminal cases, To a certain extent local 
lawé, unless administered by the consular 
courts, could not affect.the foreign resident. - 
But the duration of ex-territoriality in 
Japan is limited; and threats like those of 
the British Minister Resident are calculated 
to hasten the day when the country will be 
released from this form of tutelage. 
SSE 
THE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE INDE-. 
PENDENT MOVEMENT. 

The impression produced by the brief 
dispateh respecting the suppression of the 
Independent movement in Yazoo County, 
Mississippi, by. the regular Democracy of 
that State, will be deepened by the more 
elaborate recital of facts-which we published 
yesterday. There seemed to be, in the first 
instance, room for explanation. It was 
possible, a candid reader must have 
thought, that fuller information might serve 
to transfer the responsibility for the outrage 
from the Democratic Party to a local mob, 
and in other particulars to mitigate the 
indignant judgment which the  state- 
ment called forth. These gratifying possi- 
bilities are tenable no longer. Our Cincin- 
nati contemporary, the Commercial, to which 
we are indebted for the narrative, evidently 
has for its correspondent a writer free from 
the partisan feeling which ina matter of 
this nature detracts from the trustworthi- 
ness of a report, His statement is as color- 
less as anything of the kind could be, and it 
leaves no room for dodbt with regard to the 
personal excellences of the movement 
which the Mississippi Democrats have re- 
solved to crush, or to the effect of their 
lawless action upon the better portion of 
the Southern people. The essential facts 
are in small compass. 

In Mississippi, as in other parts of the 
& the natural results of the arrogance, 
selfishness, and misconduct of politicians 


‘who depend more on the ‘‘ machine” than 


onintelligent public: opinion, are deyelop- 
ing themselves with considerable force, 
They are heard of in many directions, and 
they indicate something like arevolt against 
the despotism which rules, and the outrages 
which disgrace, the Democratic Party 
wherever its possession of power seems to 
its managers absolute andenduring. Yazoo 
County, Mississippi, ise locality to which the 
remark applies. It is one of the counties 
which have been wrested from the Repub- 
licans by fraud and violence, andthe Demo- 
cratic managers now intimate that the 
means employed to overcome the colored 
vote will, if mecessary, be used against dis- 
affected members of their own party. The 
existence of disaffection became palpable 
when independent tions were made 
for four county offices, and. for one of the 
seats to which the county is entitled in the 
Legislature. ‘The Independent movement 
which these nominations represent embraces 
® considerable proportion of the white 
population, ‘‘ all heretofore Democrats ;” 
the nominees have always acted with the 

and are well known and respect- 
able. Under such auspices, the move- 
ment became a great fact. So as- 
sured was the success of its ticket, 
that the managers of the Democratic 
machine were driven to the use of desperate 
expedients to avert the loss of power. Mil- 
itary companies were organized to put 
down the Independents precisely as, in 
1874-5, and even later, they were organ- 
ized to put down the Republican organiza- 
tion. Pretexts to then were em- 
ployed once more to discredit the Inde- 


‘pendent movement and hide the plans that. 


were finally brought into fall play. - Lying 
stories with reference to the negroes were 


were 
and applying everywhere that policy of 
cratic aseendency ina State like Missis- 
‘ent movement in the same manner.” All of 
which is so true that we cannot wonder at 
its incessant repetition whenever the Stal- 
wart orator desires to“ fire the heart” of 
his audience. But a sermon wonld be incom- 
plete if the exposition of doctrine were not 
supplemented with a practical application ; 
and a Stalwart speech would lack effective - 
ness if a recital of the eloquent facts from 
Yazoo County were not made the occasion 
for fierce appeals to sectional passion and 
prejndice. Little discrimination is possible 
when this ‘stage is reached. Sweeping in- 
veotive takes the place of reason, and saves 
the orator from the embarrassment in which 
he would find himself if required to tell 
exactly what the Government can do, 
within the limits of the Constitution, to se- 
reure atthe South the freedom of political 
speech and action to which everybody at 
the North is accustomed. 

Instead of making the Yazeo events the 
groundwork of an irritating sectionalism, 
should they not be regarded as evidence of 
the necessity for moderating the tone of 
Republican discussion, and adopting toward 
& growing section of the Southern popula- 
tion tactics different from those ordinarily 
employed?’ A wise discrimination was 
never more required than now. The South 
is not solid in the sense that implies an ab- 
sence of causes tending to produce Demo- 
eratic disintegration. Whether the imme- 
diate effect of independent movements 
be. serious ‘or not, the fact. that a 
strong undercurrent of independenee 
exists, and that it is fed by springs 
scattered ‘among the wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and character of the whites, is ex- 
ceedingly important. Of course, from our 
point of view, a Republican current, draw- 
ing its strength from similar sources, would 
be preferable.. But in politics. we must 
deal with things as they are; and in South- 
ern affairs everything indicates the value of 
a@ genuine independent movement as the 
agency most likely to be effective in oppo- 
sition to the Bourbon Democracy. Un- 
doubtedly, the movement as at present 
seen affords some ground for criticism. As 
far as it goes, however, it 1s a healthy 
movement; it appears to be a sign of good 
things to come ; and the least that Northern 
Republicans should do is to recognize its 
significance, to aid it when practicable, and 
to bear its difficulties in mind when judging 
of tendencies and forces in the Southern 
States. 


THE NATIONAL. LIBERAL PARTY, OF 
GERMANY. 

The National Liberal Party in Germany 
was formed in the Summer. of 1859, and, 
though it now retires to. the background, 
splitin fractions, and, having lost that broad, 
popular sympathy which formerly bore it 
forward, it can, nevertheléss, celebrate its 
twentieth birthday with pride. Its career 
presents many instances of devotion to 
great ideas, of prompt appréciation of what 
was practically possible, of energy and self- 
denial in action. Its history commands re- 
spect, though its suecess has been checked. 

The party originated as a simple associa- 
tion, the National-verein, founded by Rvu- 
DOLF BENNINGSEN, who, at that time, was 
the leader of the Liberal Party in Hanover. 
When the association first appeared before 
the public, in August, 1859, it comprised 
some good names from all the German 
States, and its programme, the exclusion 
of Austria from Germany, the consolida- 
tion of all unmixed German States under 
the leadership of Prussia, the formation of 
a common German representation as the 
central political organ of the whole nation, 
&e., had the sympathy of the lib- 
eral press of the country. Soon it 
also showed that it commanded suffi- 
cient pecuniary resources and. was pos- 
sessed of a well-organized apparatus for agi- 
tation. All the numerous Sanger, Turner, 
and Schiitzen Vereme became its standard- 
bearers and agents, and at the great 
Schiller festival, Nov. 10, 1859, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the poet’s’ birthday, 
there was not one among the thousands of 
speeches delivered that day in Germany 
which did not recommend the National- 
verein a8 & new outburst of that. spirit 
which made Scur..er one of the leaders of 
German civilization. A peculiar. circum- 
stance contributed much to set the move- 
ment going. One of the sovereigns of Ger- 
many—Grand Duke Ernst, of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, a brother of Prince AtsgRt, the 
Prince Consort, and of the King of Bel- 
gium—fathered the association, and it found 
in the City of Gotha, his residence, a safe 


made the excuse for assembling the mil- |, and sheltered head-quarters. But it owed 


Whether his associates, 





uf in his resolve, we know not ; for the | verian Diet he let his Prime Minister, Count 
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great success to its bitterest enemy. 
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! and the party.was most cordial, 
and when, on the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war, Bismarck said: “I am not 
responsible for this war; I am only re- 
sponsible for the participation in it of 
Southern Germany,” he was content to share 
this responsibility with the National Liberal 
Party. He would never have been able to 
cross the Mainif the National Liberal Party, 


saw, as soon as he had declared war and the 
enthusiasm burst out in South Germany 
like a conflagration, that he had over- 
looked one factor—the National Liberal 
Party and its influence in the Southern 
States; and with this factor Bismarox will 
have toshare the glory of the German Union. 

The reasons for the’ present collapse of 
the party are various. A strong religious 
reaction is now setting in in Germany, end 
the National Liberal Party is religiously 
indifferent. There are thousands of Ger- 
mans who, though they wnt this Union— 
the Empire—will, nevertheless, have the 
individuality of the separate States pre- 
served, and this separatism is a nuisance to 
the National Liberal Party. Thus its influ- 
ence is sapped from various points. But 
the finishing blow was its vote for the So- 
cialist laws. The great bulk of the Ger- 
man people is far from Socialistic, but the 
Socialistic laws were, nevertheless, felt as 
an outrage, and, by voting for them, the 
National Liberal Party lost that broad pop- 
ular sympathy without which the position 
of any political party is in the air. 


—_—_— 

TENNYSON ATTHREE SCORE AND TEN 

The Poet Laureate to-day enters upon his 
seventieth year, with eye undimmed, with 
natural force unabated, He has long since 
virtually taken the lead among English 
poets, and has won his position not more by 
force of genius than by the patient develop- 
ment of his natural abilities. Sinee 1842, 
he has practically taken away from Worps- 
worTH the audience that had begun to 
gather around the poet of Rydal Mount, 
and, since the death of Mrs. Browmina, has 
had no competitor among writers of 
short lyric poems... He has grown in 
weight, not by catering to his own 
time, but rather by understanding it and by 
interpreting it to itself on its best side. Not 
in any sense a theological poet, he has writ- 
ten out the creed of the nineteenth century 
in ‘‘In Memoriam,” and struck deeper chords 
in hearts that feel and minds that think 


than any other man. Probably more per- 


sons who are doing the world’s thinking to- 
day in middle life have been lifted toa 
higher plane in all that relates to a moral 
and spirifual career by what Aurrep Ten- 
nyson has written than by any other Eng- 
lish poet of this century. Deficient in 
humor, showing a sensitive intellectual 
temperament, rather than a great variety of 
poetical power, the very intensity and nar- 
rowness of the vein which he has worked 
has contributed to his success. If he counts 
his thousands where Lonarr.Low counts 
his tens of thousands of readers, it is not 
because LonGrsLLow isthe superior poet, 
but because he excels Tennyson in direct 
appeals to the heart and enters more fully 
into the experiences of common life, TEN- 
wrson still leads the minds that lead the 
world, and may be said to ‘be without his 
equal among living writers as the poet who 
most moves the combined emotional, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual nature of thought- 
fal men and women. 

But, more can be said for Tennyson than 
that he is the present leader of English 
poetry. His life has been devoted to ob- 
jects which are in keeping with his position. 
He has conferred upon the position of Poet 
Laureate more honor than it could ever have 
conferred upon him. He has sung the 
praises of the royal family upon occasion, 
as he was bound, but he has never been the 
apologist for the English aristocracy, mor 
has he at any time put forth words incon- 
sistent with the principles of British free- 
dom. There is truthfulness of thought and 
feeling in everything he has written. He 
has stood for purity in private life, for 
manliness in the harge of duty, f 
what is wholesome and bracing in so- 


cial relations. He has 





NYSON has created another atmosphere and 
written what is immortal. It is believed 
that, when much that is temporary in his 
verse shall have ceased to possess vitality, 
it will be found that his permanent writ- 
ing, like Worpsworrp’s, places him in the 
very forefront of English poets, perhaps 
next to Worpsworts, if SHaKgsPEaRE and 
MILTON immediately precede the chief of the 
Lake School. The desire to do honor to Txn- 
NYsow and to acknowledge our debt to him 
may not, in this country, take any formal 
action, but the recognition of what he has 
been and done should be hardly less frank 
and pronounced thanit isin England. The 
wish and prayer that go across the Atlan- 
tic to-day to his home at Farringford con- 
vey the hope that in the fullness of years 
wisdom and joy may continue to be his 
portion, and that the hand which has 


debtors may yet increase a debt that is 
already large.. There is a feeling of indebt- 
edness to Tennyson which is peculiar, 
which is, perhaps, deeper and stronger than 
the poet is himself aware of. He has 
created his own audience, and much as he 
appeals to the esthetic sense, he appeals 
still more strongly to the souls of men, to the 
spiritual life thatisin them. His writing 
of this sort is by far his bes:, and it is here 
that he has done most for living men. ° 
—_—_—_— 
SMUGGLING CRAFT. 

Of late, which in this ease means for sey- 
eral years, there has been a marked depres- 
sion in the smuggling industry. Ignorant 
people fancy that this is due to the energy 
with which our revenue officers fulfill their 
duties, but the officers themselves know 
better. Smuggling decreased just as soon 
as tight skirts came into fashion, and the 
rumor that crinoline is to be revived has 
filled the revenue service with uneasiness 
and honest importers with alarm. 

Years ago, as we learn from the novels of 
the period, smuggling was almost as ro- 
mantic as, and much more profitable than, 
piracy, and the earnest small-boy looked 
forward to it as the most enviable profes- 
sion to which he sould consecrate his ma- 
turer years. The smuggler commanded a 
beautiful schooner of extraordinary sailing 
powers, and on dark nights was accustomed 
to run his vessel, heavily laden with contra- 
band goods, into some convenient cove, 
with a nice roomy cave in the immediate 
neighborhood. Generally, the goods were 
all landed and stowed away in-the cave 
without molestation ; but occasionally the 
coast guard, commanded by a nefarious 
wretch, who always wanted to marry the 
smuggler’s sweetheart, would attack the 
bold free-traders, and would put them to the 
trouble of killing a few wretched coast- 
guardsmen in self-defense. As the smug- 
glers were, without exception, the most un- 
selfish, honest, and generally noblest of 
mankind, itis a pity that they, their trim 
schooners, and their convenient caves should 
have been driven completely out of busi- 
ness. But such has been thecase. Just as 
steam has driven sailing vessels from the 
ocean, so crinoline drove the smuggling 
schooners from their contraband ways, and 
it would now be more difficult to find a 
smuggling schooner than it would to find a 
first-class New-York and Liverpool sailing 
packet ship. 

It is not known who was the first to intro- 
duce erinoline as a means of smuggling, 
but its advantages were so apparent that in 
a very brief time all intelligent smugglers 
disearded their schooners and equipped 
fleets of crinoline-rigged ladies. Cheapness 
and safety were the two great advantages of 
crinoline. Of course, a two hundred ton 
schooner could carry vastly more cargo than 
could a single crinoline-rigged woman, but 


a swarm of the latter sufficiently numerous 


to carry the full cargo of an average-sized 
schooner could be launched for much less 
than the schooner’s cost. Moreover, the 
expense of keeping a fleet of crinoline 
smugglers in commission was as nothing 
,compared with that of paying and feeding a 
crew of stalwart sailors, and of the constant 
repairs which a schooner requires to keep 
her fit for service. Then the erinoline 


cargo ata singl gle 








made all readers of English literature his | 


were not smugglers to abandon crinoline 


and to adopt the fashion of tight dresses 
1 that is still in vogue. It was evident to the 


dullest revenue eye that these ladies, having 
absolutely no room for cargo, could not be 
smugglers and need not be searched. When 
onee the fashion of tight dresses was thus set 
the crinoline smugglers felt that they were 
doomed. The crinoline-rigged: woman pro- 
claimed her character as plainly as she 
would hed she openly carried a smuggier’s 
flag at her spanker-gaff, and it was impossi- 
ble for her to land without being summoned 
to go intoa revenue dock and discharge 
her whole cargo, As was inevitable, crin- 
oline soon vanished from the sea, and with 
its disappearance smuggling fora time vir- 
tually ceased. No doubt diamonds are still 
smuggled to some extent even by the most 
tightly-rigged women, but pieces of silk, 
lace, and dresses cannot be smuggled with- 
out the aid of either schooners or crinoline. 

The rumor that crinoline is once more to 
be revived is, of course, set in motion by 
persons interested in smuggling, who pine 
for the days when the gallant crinoline 
smugglers sailed the broad Atlantic freight- 
ed with valuable cargoes. A timely éx- 
posure of their purposes may perhaps 
checkmate them and prevent the revival of 
a fashion the cost and burden of which falls 
alike upon the just woman and her husband 
and the unjust smuggler. Let us hope that 
this will be the case, and that the alarm 
which the rumor has excited in the hearts 
of the revenue officers will prove to be 
transient and unnecessary. 


The Irish University bill has, perhaps, re- 
ceived more frequent mention of late in cable dis- 
patches from London than any other subject which 
occupies the attention of the British Parliament. 
The question is, on the whole, s rather mixed one, 
and all its complexity arises from the unceasing-ef- 
forts of the Roman Catholic Bishops and clergy in 
Treland to obtain control of university education in 
that country. One would suppose that the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, with its one magnificent’ college; 
(Trinity College,) and the Queens University, with 
its colleges at Cork, Belfast, and Galway, would be 
quite sufficient to furnish all the higher educational 
facilities which Ireland might need. Tne discipline 
of Trinity College is, no doubt, in.a great measure 
Protestant Episcopalian, but, although its honors 
and emoluments have been long since thrown open 
to Catholics, the Bishops and clergy will have noth- 
ing to do with it, while the Queens Colleges, whieh 
are essentially secular, they have all along de- 
nounced as ‘godless colleges.” What: they 
want is something denominational, and, of 
eourse, well endowed, m which they shall 
have the controlling power. Various plans 
have been proposed for the settlement 
of this perplexing question. One of these, pro- 
pounded as many as thirteen years ago, was that the 
Trish act of 1793, enabling a new college to be 
erected in the University of Dublin, might be so 
amended as to permit of the establishuient of a 
Catholic college there. The recent bill of the 
O'Connor Don provided for the establishment of a 
new university, to be endowed out of the surplus 
reventes arising from the disestablishment of the 
Isish Ohureb, while the Government bill introduced 
by Lord Chancellor Carns makes provision for the 
dissolution of the existing Queens University and 
the applieation of its funds to the endowment of a 
new educational establishment on the model of the 

This measure has been much 


gested which may possibly render it in a degree ac- 
ceptable to the Catholics, It is not to be supposed 
that the Bishops will be quite satisfied with it. but 
as there are hints of future endowments to be had 
for the asking, they may for the present be content 
to accept the proposed university as tending to the 
result at which they are aiming. 





Prince Naponzon is still meditating on the 
perplexity of his fate. The question is not how to 
get hold of a brilliant fature, the imperial crown 
of France, for that may, at least for the moment, 
be most safely left to eircunistances, and circum- 
stances he has a great belief in. But the question 
is how to get rid. of a mistaken. past, full of wild 
republican and demoeratic vagabondage, kicks at 
the Pope, atheistic rhodomontades, &¢., and that re- 
quires sharp and decided action. « Hence the per- 
plexity, for action is just what he has no talent for. 
When he was a young man, thirty years ago, he 
used to pique himself on his resemblance to his great 
unele, and to people who knew Napo.zon L. from 
portraits only the resemblance was, indeed, striking. 
The nephew was little too fat, though. There was 
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‘found that her busband had, so far as 
entirely ruined her property, and in 
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as ¢ordially ,detested. His son succeeded him 
as Earl of Morwninerowr, (which title had devolved’ 


his estate to Earl CowLey, his cousin, who was long 
Ambassador at Paris, while the Earldom of Morn 
ington passed to the present Duke of Wenianeron, 





Tramway seoms to bea very awkward word 
for street or horse railroad; bat the British so like | 
what we consider awkward names that it would be 
unkind in us to interfere with their monopoly of 
them. It is generally thought to be an abbreviation 
of Outramway, from BensamMin OUTRAM, who, in 
1800, used some sleepers. at Little Eton, Derby- 
shire, instead of timbers to support the ends of rails. 
at their juncture. It isalso said that hé first em- 
ployed such roads for carrying coal at Neweastle. 
The greater probability is that tramway is only an 
other term for tramroad, tram being a small soal-y 
wagon used in some parts of England, especially fn 
Northumberland. This explanation is much simpler._ 
and less grotesque than many of the exp 
given to account for British names. The probable 
facets are not half so queer or fantastic as the popu. 
lar notions. Rotten Row, fér example, is not # cor 
ruption, as commonly believed, of Route en Rok 
Campen, the antiquary. gets the adjective from rot 
terau, to muster—meaning Muster Row—hence, ryt, 
a file of 6 soldiers. Another deduction is the Nor 
man, Ratten Row, roundabout way; being the way 
corpses were earried to avoid the public thorough- 
fare. Picesdilly isso called from Piecadilla Hall, 
the principal depot of a certain kind of lace muck 
worn during the reign of Etizazers, The 
lace was styled piccadilly, from its . small 
spear-points—a diminutive of pica, = pike 
or . spear. In James I's time, the 
high ruff was termed a piccadilly, although de . 
prived of its laee edging. Marylebone is not a vitia 
tion of Marie la Bonne, as generally thought, but of 
Mary on the Bourne, or river; nor is Holborna 
vitiation of Old Boarne, as Stow declares, but of 
Holeburne, the burne or stream, in the hole or hol 
low. Itis sd spelled in ‘“‘ Domesday Book.” and is 
ancient documents. Pimlico receives its ne p, ac 
eording to tradition, from Bux Prwiico, fam \jfor 
nut-brown ale. His tea-gardens were near He. 
and the road to them was called Pimlico Path. Green 
wich is the Saxon Greené-wic, green village, formerly 
named Grenawie, and in old Latin authors Grenoviam 
Viridis. Some think it a compound of grian-vic, tt 
un city. Kensington is poetically named after 
Kenna, daughter of King Oberon, with whom Al 
dion, son of Albion’s royal blood, fell in love, after 
having been stolen by a fairy, Milkah. . Kenna 
yowed that Albion alone would she wed. Hef 
father heard this vow, and immediately drove the 
young Prince out of the garden he oecupied, and 
married his daughier to a gentleman of the fairy om 
der. Asuriel was the rival of Albion, who, having 
lost his sweetheart, prayed to Neptune for revenge 
The result was a general war, in which Asutiel 
slew Albion, who, being immortal, declined to die, 
Old Neptane, in iis wrath, drove off ali the fairies 
from the banks of the Thames except Kenna, whe 
tried to revive her lover with a magic herb, whick 
eonverted him intoa snow-drop. When Wis laid 
out the grounds for the Prince of Oranaz, Kenns 
planned it, the story says, in a dream, and gave her 
name to the town and garden. 


The great galleries of natural sculpture com 
tained by the Grotto of Adelsberg and the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky have long since become justly cele 
brated; but the upper earth, too, has not a few 
natural statues quite as curious and equally worthy 
of admiration. In the Island of St. Vincent, one of 
the Cape Verd group, off the west coast of Africa, 
there is « voleanic rock which forms a complete bast 
of WASHINGTON, in a recumbent position, with the 
face upward—the hair, the profile, the chin, end the 
very shirt-frill, being reproduced with singular 
fidelity, although on a gigantic seale. The Gavea 
Mountain, near Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, displays to 
approaching voyagers a complete head of Wetture 
TON, apparently rising out of the sea. At Hruni, in 
Iceland, the bluff overlooking the valley is surmoant- 
ed by a colossal head.with a high esp on it, which the 
native clergyman is never weary of pointing out to 
passers-by; and one of the countless rocks which 
stud the north-west coast of Norway forms the exact 
Mkeness of a gigantic horse and rider 1,500 feet 
high, plunging headlong down into the sea—a figure 
in which the poetic fancy of a native poet has seen 
the form of Odin’ disappearing before the advance of 


Christianity. 


POLITICAL NOTES. 
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Chairman Reuben Noble of the Massachusetts 
Democratic State Committee, says, with muck 





Butler or Butlerism. 


' Ex-State Senator George W. Miller, of Wash« 
ington County, has been selected for Chairman of 
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| ‘The San Francisco Alta recommends theRey, 


Dt. Henry Cox for Mayor of that city, if he will ee 


he professes, whether in religion, morals, or political 
faith. : 
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Gen. Chalmers writes from one of the Virginia _ 
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